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ABSTRACT • ^ 

To project national estimates of the incidence and 
severity of QhTl^-^buse and neglect in the United States, data were 
collected on suspectetd incidents occuring in a sample of 26 counties 
located in 10 states. The sample included urban, suburban, and rural 
counties scattered across the nation. In each county, data .were 
collected from the local child protective services agenc/ and f roip 
other community institutions for a 12-month period beginning May, 
1979, and ending April, 1980. A unique characteristic of this 
national study was the fact that common definitions of child abuse 
and child neglect were used for d^ta collection .These definitions 
required that a Child suff^c "demonstrable** physical or emotional 
harm in order to be couny^ as abused or neglected. InformatvM was 
gathered on 21 individual forms of chi Id ^maltreatment . F^iL^urposes 
of analysis these were/grouped in-to six major forms assressim 
physical abuse^ sexuad abuse, emotional abuse, physical neglect, 
educational neglecty^and emotional rfeglect. Fn addition to forms of 
maltreatment, data were ga;^hered^ c^cerning the incidence and 
severity of maltreatment, afge ^and *sex of victims, demographic 
variables, and case recognition and r^portin^. It is concluded that 
child abuse and neg-lect in the United States is an underreported 
problem of ma[jor propolli:ions and that no category of children is 
*'immuner" to matltreatment. J(RH) 
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National Study of the Incidence and 
Severity of Child Abus6 andlstegij^ct: 
Executive Summary 




iNTRODUCTION 



This report summarizes findings of the National Study 
of the Incidence and Seventy of Child Abuse an4 Ne- 
glect. This study, commonly referred to as the National 
Incidence Study, was supported by the National Center 
on Child Abusc and Ne^t. The Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act of 1974, (P L. 93-247) 
directed tfie National Center to *'make a complete and 
full study and investigation of the national incidence of 
child abuse and neglect. . . ''(Section 2 (6)). Initial con- 
ceptual work on the National Incidence Study began in 
1975; the data was collected between May 1979 and 
April 1980; and the study was completed in December 
1980, The study was carried out by Weslat, Inc, and 
Development Associates, Inc., under Contract No' 
HEW-10%76-1137. 

The study methodology involved the collection of data 
on suspected incidents of child abuse and neglect occur- 
ring in a sample of 26 U.S. counties located in 10 States. 
The sample included urban, sul^rban and rural counties 
scattered across the nation from tfle East Cdast»to the 
West Coast. In each county, data were collected from the 
local child protcttire services agency for a 12-month 
period (May 1979- ApriM 980); in addition^ data were 
collected from other community institutions (e.g., 
schools, hospitals, police, court/j) for.a four-month 
peri4xl during the Fall ahd Winter of 1979-80. Condon 
definitions of chikt*M)U8e and child neglect were used for 
dau colkctiop by the nearly 600 partici^mting agencies 
in the 26 courftiet . Xhese definitions focused upon rela- 
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tively clear-cut and serious **maltreatment"situations— 
ones in which the child had experienced, durmg the 
study pcnckl, clearly avoidable injury, illness, or emo- ' 
tional/ behavioral inipairment as a foreseeable result of 
purposive acts orjextreme inattention by a parent or 
other in-hgme^dult caretaker. In addition to physical 
. 4njury or emotionakimpairment, the study definitions 
' included truancy (averaging more than five days per 
^ month) and other child behavior problems (e.g., delin- 
quency, prostitution, drug abuse), but only if the prob-. 
lem were clearly debilitating and chronic and if the 
parents or other adult caretakers were made aware of the 
problem and had made no effort to coriect it. In brief, 
these definitions required that a child suffer "demonstra- 
ble*" physi<^l or emotional harm in order to be counted as 
abused or neglected. 

The data collected from the sample counties were used 
to project^national estimates of the incidence and sever- 
ity of child abuse and neglect. These estimates arc pre- 
sented in this report. The components of each ofthc six 
major forms of maltreatment are presented in Table 1 . 

The National Incidence Study is a milestone in 
research on child abuse and neglect. It is the first 
national study of child" abuse artd neglect which has used 
common and consistent definitions at all data'collection 
sites. The findings of this^tudy will bte useful in a variety 
of ways by program managers and planners in the field 
of chHd abuse and neglect at local. State and Federal 
levels. 

3 1 



Table 1> Forms of Maltreatment Encompased by the National incidence Study 

Physical AbuSB * ' ^ 

1 Assayltwith impiemenf (e g , knife, strap, eigarette) 

2 Assault jMHthout implement (e g , hit with fist, bite or means of 
assault unKt>own 



' Sexual AbusB 

3 Intrusion (acts involving penile penetration — oral, amat or 
genital, e g., rape, incest) 
' 4 Molestation with genital contact ' 

5 pther or unknown 

Emotional Abuse 

6 Verbal or emotional assault (e^ , threatenrng, t>eltttling) 

7 Close confinement (e g , tying, locking m closet) 

8 Othei^or u nknown (e.g , attempted physical or sexual as> 
sault) 



Physical Neglect 
9 Abandonment 

10 Other refusal of custody (e g , expulsion, refusal to accept* 
custody of runaway) 



f^pysical Neglect (cont'd) 

1 1 Refusal to allow or provide needed care for diagnosed ill- 
ness, health condition or impairment 
1 2, Un^^anted delay or failure to seek needed remedial health 

13 'I nadequ^^hysical supervision ^ 

14 Osregaffof avoidable hazards in home (e g , exposed wir- 
ing, broken glass) 

15 Inadequate nutntion, clotliing or hygiene 
6 Other (e g , reckless disregard of child's safety such as drtv* 



mg vvhtie intoxicated) 



Educational Neglect 

17 Knowingly "permitted' chronic truancy 

18 Other (e g , repeatedly kept child home, failed to enroll) 



Emotional Neglect - , / 

19 Inac^equatenurturance/affection (eg Jail ure-to-th rive) 

20 Knowingly "permitted" maladaptive benavior (eg., delin- 
quency, senousdrug/alcohol^abuse) 

21 Other (e g , refusal to allow needed remedial care fordiag- 
nosed emo^^al problem) 
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IncldBncB of Child Maltreatment 

Based on the data coiiected foj the National Incidence 
Study, we proje^ that at least (^2,000 children are ^ 
abused and I or neglected annually in the Uitted S fetes 
Stated m terms of an incidence rate, our estimate is that 
10,5 children are abused and or neglected annual l^/br 
r^each 1000 U S children under the age of,18 years ' 

The projection means that had we implemented the 
study's data coHection procedures in all 3,000 U S,. 
counties, approximately 652,000 children meeting the 
study*s operational definitions of abuse and neglect 
' would have been identified. Of the "in-scoperchildren^ 
(i e . projected number of children meeting the study's 
definitions). 212.400 would have been known to the local 
child protective services (CP3) agencies [See Level I in 
Table 2 ] An additional 7 1,400 children (^eyond those " 
known to CPS agencies) would have jjeen known to 
**other investigating agertcies "[See Level 2 in Table 2.] 
An additional 368 JOO children (beyond those known to 
Level 1 and Level 2 agencies) would have been known to 
professionals in "other study agencits. "[See Level 3 m 
Table 2] ' . , 

As indicated in Table 2, thCvtofal number of Nn-scope'' 
^ children known to one or morq agencies included m 
Levels 1 , 2 and 3 is 652,000 Beyond these children are 
additional children^known to agencies not included in 
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' **Incidcncc rate" is a term which uses the number of children with a 
particular characterise counted m the study as the numcrfator with the 
number of children xHh that chafactensttc found in the general cjitld 
population as the denominator, times 1000 For inst ^ce.jy ^used 15 
l7ycaroids total numberof 15 1 7 year olds" tinries 1000 



the study and/ or to private indiNuduals. but not known 
to any agenc> included in Levels V 2 or 3. [See Level 4 in 
T^ble^] Finally, some abused anJh or negletted chil- 
dren are not recognizecf as sucb byanyone.[See Level 5 
in Table 2.] The study was not designed to collect data 



T^ble 2. Connputation of the National Estimate of 
"In-Scope" Children' 

; ' ' — 

National Estimate of 

Level of Recognition "In-Scope" Children* 



Levell Children known to CPS agen- 
cies 

Level 2' Children knowrv to "other 
vestigating agencies" but not known, 
to Level 1 agencies ' *V 

Levefc3 Children known to '^ot^er study 
agencies." but not known to Level 1 
or 2 agencies , 

Total Children Levels 1. 2and 3 

Level 4 Children known to "non-stiKJy 
agencies" and/or private individuals, 
but not known to Level 1 or 2or 3 
agencies ^ 

Levels Children known to ndone 



212.400 



71.400 



368.100 

es^ow 

No estimate^ 



No estimate* 



'These estimates are based on the 12-month period May , t 
1979-Apctl 1980(1 e . the numberof maltreated children based . 
ph the study's definitions) . ^ * 

'For convenience, all estimates^ ave been rounded off tb the 
nearest 100 ' " _ * ' ' - * 

'For convenience, the total numl>erha8 been rounded to the 
nearest tOOO 

*Yhe stud^ obtained no information from Levels 4'and 5 
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Figure 1. Conceptual Pte^fiMion of the Rec^ition of "In-scope" MaWeateji Children: An Iceberg 




for Levels 4 and 5, but— theoretically at least— some 
un}cnown number of additional abused and neglected 
children could be identified from these l^t two levels. 

The information contained in Table 2 is presented* 
more graphically in Figure 1 in the form of an iceberg. 
While we <io not know the precise size of-the iceberg, w^ 
do Know that a substantial number of '*in-scope'* mal- 
treated children arc found '^below the surface;** i.e., 
many such children are not known to the loca.1 child 
protective services agencies. 

The National Center*s estimate of 652,000 abused and 
neglected U.S. children \% a bare minimum number. We 



believe actual incidence of child abuse and neglects 
subsuntially higher than 652,000.^ 



2 Very bkcly, the actual number of children abused and neglected 
annually in the U S it at least 1,000,000, The basts for this statement is 
as follows: The National Incidence Study found that, for the non-CPS 
agencies included m the study (i.e , Level 2 and 3 agencies), onlyonc- 
ftfth of the *in-scope"childrcn reported to the study were also reported 
to the local CPS agency If the Level 4 agencies and individuals had 
been included in the study design, and they too reported to CPS only 
OTie-fifthof the **in-scopc*'children known to them, then tile overall 
estimate would be that 1 ,000,000 children are abused and neglected 
^nnuallyintheU.S. 
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Figure 2. National Incidence Rates and Incidence Numbers by Major Forrruof Child Maltreatment ^ 



Total, all ^ 
Abused Children 2 



Physical 
Assault 



Sexual 
Exploitation 



Emotional 
Abuse 



Total, all 
Neglected 
Children 2 



"Physical 
Neglect 



Educational 
Neglect 

r 

Err^tional 
Neglect 



* (351.100) 



57 



(207.600) 



3.4 



(44J00) 



0.7 



(138.400) 



2.2 




(329.000) 



45.3 



. (108.000) ^ 



1.7 



(181,500) 



2.9 



(59.400) 



1.0 



T \ 1 \ n r 

1 2 3 ^ ^ 4 5 6 

Estimated Number of Rec6gnized "In-scope" Chridren'per 1,000 U S Children 



The estimated number ^of c>nldfen in each category is presented in parentheses 



2 The tojal is less than the sum of these subcat£ones because some children expener>ce<J more than one form of maltreatment. 



The study's ^tiiturte is a bare mim/num for four major 
reasons: 

• The stAidy's definitions are i|itentionally very strict — 
as the-inteAt of t})^stu<^y was to count only children 
who dcfinltjcly (or most likety) sufferwl demonstrable 
harm due to chilfJ abuse and neglect. Thus, chikferen 
brought to the attftntion^of tfie study, about w^m a 
reasonable doubt existed regarding whether Arm 
occurred, or fcgarding-th^ cause of the harm, were not 



counted. It is likely, however, that some of the chil- 
dren excluded from the study becausTbf such doubts 
had been abused or neglected. 
No information from Level 4 sources (e.g., private 
schools, day care centers, medical clinics, and private 
individuals) was collected during the study. No doubt, 
additional ^in-scope'*children would have been re- 
ported to the study had we gone to such other sources. 
The extent of "rear participation in the study by some 
of the Level 2 and Level 3 agencies involved in the 



data collection varied enormously. For instance, at 
one extreme, several **participating'' agencies in large 
urban and subur^n counties identified no suspected 
children }o the study, while, in contrast, many smaller 
agencies identified 20 to SO children each. It is highly 
likely that the wide variation is not explained solely by 
differences in the number of maltresTted children 
encountered by the different agencies. Rather, a sub- 
stantial part of the variation is likely explained by 
differences ip the agencies' interest in, and enthusiasm 
for, this entirely voluntar/study. Had 9 high level of 
participation been attained in all stu^ agencies, jt is 
very probable that additional **in-sccfi>e'' children 
would have been reporte'd to tl^ study. 

• Only children on reports of chid abuse and neglect 
that were substantiated by a yPS agency were defined 
as "in-scope" for purposes of this study. That is, the 
study did not examine unsubstantiated cases to det^- 
mine whether or not they were "in-scope."(Progra m- 
matically, in many cases, the study could not examine 
such cases, because of lack of available information.) . 
Therefore, it is likely that some of these unsubstan> 
tiated incidents were not included because of insuffi- 
ciei\tevidence or inability to investigate, but should 
have been. 

Although 652,000 is a conservative estimate of tt^ total 
number of U.S childreK maltreated annually, we have 
chosen to use it as tbe baseline figure for the analyses to 
be presented in the remainder of this report 

Forma of Maltreatmanf y 

The study gathered information on 21 individual foVras 
of child maltreatment. For purposes of analysis, tjiese 
were aggregated into six major forms. The number of 
children harmed by each of these six major forms of 
maltreatment is presented in Figure 2, alon^ with the 
incidence rate for each form. The key findings are : 

• The number of abused children and the number of 
neglected chiklren are approximately the same. ' 

• ^Phy^ical assault is the most common tbvm of abi^e — 

more than half of the abused children were physically 
"assaulted. 

• .Educational neglect is the most common form of 
neglect— more than half of the neglected children were 
educationally neglected. ' 

^he finding t4iat abuse and neglect are equally common 
runs counter to the general impressions and the experi- 
ence of some CPS agenci(|s. However^ had we not used 
very strict definitions which required demonstrable harm 
to a child, considerably more neglect than abyse might 
have been found. 

S0¥9rityo^M9hrmtn^r^^ 

The severity of each "in-scope** child's maltreatment 
related to injury or impairment was evaluated using the 



information provided to the study, in a narrative de- 
scription (part of the stkidy's data'coUection instru- 
ments), by a profe*ssional in a Level 1 , 2 or 3 agencyTThe 
number of children in each of the four severity cate- p 
gories^is presented in Figure 3, along with the national 
incidence rate for each category. **Serious" means severe ' 
enough to require professional care. ''Moderate" means 
injuries or impairments which remain observable for at 
least 48 hours. ''Probable'' means tl^t it is highly likely 
that the/child*s physical, mental or emotional health t)r 
capabilities were significantly impaired as a resfult of the 
extreme nature of the maltreatment. The key finding 
with respect xoteverity is: ♦ 

• At least 84% of the 652,000 "in-scdpe" children (i.e., 
all Except the "probable" cases) were moderSitely or^ 
^ore severely injured or iqp^ired .3 * 

Based oii the^data collected in the study, it is estimated ' 
that roughly iOOO children die each year as a result of a 
child maltrealment-related injury or impairment Thfs 
estimate for fatalities mu^ be tentative, since it is based 
* on a very small nuniber of actual deaths in the 26 sample 
counties where datJ were collected. ^ 

a 

Ag0 and Sax 0/ MaltreatBd Chlldran 

The study's estimates of the age distribution of the '*in- 
scope" children are presented in Figure 4. The key find- 
ings with respect to age are: 

• Substantial numbers of children of all ages are^ 
abused/ neglected. 

f The maltreatment incidence ratafor adolescents is 
more than twice the rate for preschool children.^ 

• The maltreatment rate for elementary school age 
children is nearly twice the rate for preschool chil- 

• dren.** 

Ages of maltreated children were Examined in rebtion to 
the severity of' the injury/nmpairment. Table 3 shoves the 
percentage distribution of children by age in thegeneral 
population, by the **in-scorpc" group and by the severity 
of impairment. The key findings are; ^ 

• Preschool children, agesO-i >ttars, are iWo of the * 
general child population and 17% of the^in-scope" 
group, but sustain a disproportionately high 74% of 
fa&lities. 

) ■ . 



^The'*probftbte'*catefory thould not be interpreted st includuif 
cases leM Knous than thoie iivt^e **moderate"catefary- For if ftuffi- 
cient infonjation had been available to^aisetf the ''pro^cble^caaes. 
many would be claMtfied at **tenout," while all oralmott fil of the 
remainder would be dvuified at **moderate.** ^ 

Mt must be remembered that ttie study included onl^ situations 
which resulted in demoi^strableliarm by definition. " 

'Ev^ence from other sources would lead u»to believe that the 
estimate of 1,000 abuM and neglect related deaths annually is low. 

*The study methodology may haveak%%i«d the age distribution, since 
many of the community professionals tend to "see" older children. 
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Figure 3. National Incidence Rates and Incidence Numbers Severity of Maltreatment-related 
Injury or-lmpairnjent^ ' , 

Severity of Child's ' ^ 

Injury/ Impairmenf * ^ 
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' * Estimated Number of Recognized "In-scope" Children per i.OOO U S Children 



^ The estimated number of children in each category ^ts presented m parentheses 



• Children ages 6^ 14 years are 52% of the general child 
population ajid 57% of the "in-scopc" group, but 
sus^iin a disproportionately low, 3% of the fatalities. « 

• Older adolescents, 15-17 years, represent 1^% of the 
general child population are slightly overrepres^nted 
in the '^in-scbpc^^sroup and id all levels of injuf^/ 
impairment., ' ^ 

The study's estimates of the sex distribution of the **in- 
scopc** children are presented m Figure 5. The key find- 
ing4s:'^ 

• The ^idence rates for males and for females are 
virtually identical when all forms of maltreatment iare 
considered. 



However, thcsft bf charU in 
age and sex differeinces when 
inent. The key fi ndings are : 



reveals important 
to type of maltreat- 



In general, the incidence rate for maltreatment in- 
creases with age. However, there are two exceptions: 

(1) The incidence rate for physical abuse of males de- 
creases with age, above the 3-5 year age^oup:and 

(2) The incidence rate for physical neglect of both 
males and females it relatively constant and simi- 
lar for age groups over 0-2 years. 

Adolescent females, ages 12-17 years, are more likely 



to experience all forms of abuse compared to their 
male counterparts. 

• Adolescent males, ages 12-17 years, iirc more lively to 
experience educational and emotional neglect than are 
adolescent females, but they are slightly less liktly to 
Experience physical neglect than are adolescent fe- 
males. ' ^ 

^ The incidence rale for sexual abuse is highest among 
Adolescent females (aged 12-17), buehalf the female 
victims of sexual abuse arb younger (aged 0-11). 



Tables. Percentage Distribution of Children by 
Age— General Population, "In-Scope," and Severity 
of Injury/Impairment 



Age 

tJ-2 

^6 - 8 
9- 11 
12-14 
15-17 
Total 



Percent • 
Ger>era# 

Popuiation 

13 
15 
16 
17 
19 
19 
99" 



Severity of Injury/Impairment 



Percent 
'In-Scope** 


Percent 
Fatal 


— 1 

Percert 

SercQuI 


Percem 
Moderate 


Percent 
Probable 


6 


49 


16 


5 


10 


9 


25 


7 


9 


13 


17 


2 


17 


16 


15 


19 


0 


19 


16 


- 20 


21 


1 


14 


23 


20 


100 


23 
100 


27 
100 


27 
100 


22 

. 100 



'Numbers have been rounded 



Figtire 4.' National Incidence Rates and hicidence Numbers^ by Age* of Maltreated Children - 
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(58,700) 



(110.800) 



/ 12-14 



16-17 



(123.900) 



(136,900) 



(169.500) 



6.3 



6.3 



8 



7^ 



11,3 



11.4 



11> 



14.2' 
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Estimated Number of Roepgmzed "In-scope" Children per 1.000 U S Children in Age Category 

- ^- -- ■ ^- -• 

* » The' esfimaled number of children in each categoiy is presented in parentheses ^ * 

2 Age of chili was reported on 99% of the "in-scope" chrtdren The age distribdtion of^e missmg 1 % was assumed to be identical 
^ that of the reported 99% 



Figure 5. National Incidence Rate and Incidence Numbers^ by iSex of Maltreated Children 2 



• Sex of 
Child 



Male 



i 




Estimated Number 



/ 4 6 
Of Recognized ")n-scope" Child^ j 



8. 10 
per 1 ,000 U S Children in Sex Category 



^ The estimated number of cNWren in eact^ category is presented »n parentheses 

» Sex of cNW was reported on 99% of the "m-scope" childrea. The sex conf>position of the missing 1 % was assumed to be 
Q to that 0I the reported 99%. 
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Figure 8. National Incidence Ratdfe for Major Forms of Maltreatment by Age and Sex of Maltreated Children 
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Among other information gathered from the profession* 
als involved in the study,,we asked for an estimate of the 
annual income of the maltreated child's family. For 19% 
of the **in-«copc** children, no estimate was made (ijc., the 
professional reporting on the child did not make such an 
.estimate). For the remaining'81%, where this informal > 
tion was available, the basis for making the estimate is 
not known— but may include so(fhe subjective elements 
(e.g., child^s clothing, child*s race, parent \facility with 
the English language). In brief, the manner in which 
family incomeSnformation was collected makes these 
^{lata less reliable than tKe other demographic infdrma- 
tion collected on \fk maltreated children. In spite of such 
ceservations regarding the data quality, the findings on 
family income are dramatic enough that it is unlikely 
that they can be exjp^ained solely in terms of deficiencies 
in the data. 

The study's estimates of-the family income of the 
maltreated children are presented in Figure?. The 
key/mdingsare: 

• Maltreated children can be foiilid in all income 
groups. , 

• Children from low income families are much 
more likely to suffer mahrea'tment than are chil- 
dren from high income families Tlis finding 

^ would tend to corroborate the hypothesis that 
various environmental and family stresses asso^' 
ciated with low-income contributes to the mal- 
treatment of children. ^ 

The study's estimates of the racial composition of 
the **in-scope'' children are presented in Figured 
The key finding is: 

* • T4ie incidence rates for blacks and for whites are 
* almost identical.^ 

In the United States, race and income are related. 
Therefore, we examined the association between 
race and family income of the maltreated children 
and forms of maltreatment. A set of chart^escrib- 
ing these selatioitthips is presented in Figure 9*. The 
key findings are: 

* \ ' ' \ ' ^ 

• Foe midt^le ^nd upper income families (i.e., fami- ^ 
lies with estimated annual incomes of SI5,0(X) or^ 

^ • more), incidence rates for white children are , - 
virtually identical ioj^ost for nonwhite cl>ildren. ^ 



fr4» other racial categories >verc identified in the 
Hit. no»prQjtctions could be drawn about other eth> 




(This is true for each major form of maltreat- 
ment.) 

* • For lower income families (i.e., fanlilies^ith 
incomes less thjm $15,000), incidence rates for 
white diildren are substantially, highecthan those 
for ncmwhite children. (Thi^is truWor each major 
form of maltreatment, with the exceptioD'Of edu- 
cational neglect.) 

• For each major form of maltreatment, incidence 
rates for white children are much higher in lo.wer • 
income families than in higher income families. 

• For nonwhite children, neglect incidence rates ' 
are nriuch higher in lower hacome families than in 
highet income families. In contrast, abuse inci- 
dence rates are ctose to constant, at a relatively 

low level, acr^s income levels for nonwhite 
cjiildren * \ , . 

The study's estimates of the incidence of child ^ .' . 
^ maltreatment in different county types are pre- 
' sented in Figure 10 The keV filing is:' 

% No geographic setting is free of child abuse and 
neglect. In fact, the incidence rates are similar for 
urban, suburban and rural communiiies. 

Although the overall incidence rates varied little by county 
type, the distribution of the major forms of maltreatment 
did vary. The most significant variations are : 

• The rncirfence rate for sexual abuse is higher in rura^ 
counties thai^elsewhere. 

• The incidence rate for educational neglect is^highej in 
. urban counties than elsewhere. \^ 

• TheJoQidence rate foj^ emotional neglect is higher in* 
^^urban counties than elsewhere, 



RKognltlon and Reporting jifMBltrmM Chlldiwn 

As indicated in the introduction to this report, data on* 
maltreated children were obtained from local child 
protective services (CPS) agencies ^s well as from a 
variety of other community sources (referred tq {n this 
report as **non4|PS*agencies^.'* Based pn the data(X>l- ^ 
lected in (he 26 lample counties, we have estimated a 
national annual total of ^52,000 "tn-scope" children. The 
source of reports on these children is presented in Figure 
1 1 . The key findings regarding source of reports are as 
follows: . ^ 



• Reports made from participating non-CPS agencies 

• (Level 2 and 3) to CPS agencies accounted for 56% of 



•See Table 2. 



Figure 7. National Incidence Rates and Incidence NulTibers^ by Estimated Annual Family Income 
of Maltreatftd Children 2 . * , 

Estimated Family \ ^ * - ^ 

Income of Child ' / ' * 



Less than 
$7,000 



$7,000- 
$14,999 



$15,000- 
$24,999 



$25,o6o- 
Mor^^^ 



A (278.700) 



(252,700) . 



14,6. 



(83,100) 



3.9 



(37.500) 



2.7 



T" 

10 



"T" 

. 15 



T7 

20 



25' 



* 30 



Estimated Number of Recognized "In-scope" Children per 1,000 U S Children in Income Category 



^ The estimated number of children in each category is presented in parentheses, v ^ 
2 Estimated annual family income of child was reported on 81^ of the "tn-scope" children The family income composition of the 
minting was assumed to be identical to that of the reported 81 % . , 



Rgure'S.^atJon^l Incidence Rates and Incidence 

Numbers 1 by Race^ of Maltreated* G^ildren^ 



Race of 
Child 








WhitQ* 


V 


10,5 










^lack 




11.5 












1 



10» 



15 



Estimated Number of Recogmized "In-scope" Children 
^ per 1 .000^ U S. Children jn Racial Category 

~ - — " ' ~ 

1 The estimated numbe> of chtldrerf in each category is presented 
in parentheses • ] 

2 Childrenlcrf races other than blac^Wwhite are rK>t presented 
here, as insufficient information was available on these "other'' 
r^ces " * 

3 Race of child was reported on 99% of the "in-sfippe" children 
The racial composition of the missing 1 % was as4Mad to be 
indentical to that «Hh<reported 99%. 
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all "in-s96pc" children reported to CPS agencies 
(118,700/212,400). - 

• Participating non-CPS agencies (Level 2 and 3) re- 
ported only 21% of the recognized "in-scopc*" children 
'to Lev^l 1, CPS agencies (1 18,700/ 558,2()b). Thus, the 

majority of children who wcrc/ecognized by persons 
in a variety of community agencies as maltreated^ 
were r^t known to the local CPS agencies. 

The 558,200 "in-scope ^^"^KUdrcn reported to the study- 
either directly tfr Via CPS-^by non-CPS agencies were 
not evenly distributed afnong agency types. The distribu- 
tion is presented in Figure 1 2. The key findings are : 

•/ Public schools arc the source of 65% (i.e. ,'363,400/ 

558,200) of the •*in-scopc'' children reported by non- 
- CPS agencies. ♦ 

i The schools are, in faX the source of more than half 
(i.e., 363,400^652,000, whi^h is 56%) of all the reports 

^ on "in-scope ''^biJdren nwide to the study from all 
sources. 

• Each other noivCPS agency'typc i$ the source of less 
than 10% of the "in-scope" children reported by non- 
CPS agencies. 
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Flgurt.^.'^i^^nal incidence Rates for Major Forms oi Maltreatnlent by Race and Estimated Annual Family 
Income -Maltreated Children 
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Flgur«L 10. Nat^at inoStonce Rates and incidence 
Numbers ^ by Residence J^,, County 
• Type 2) of Maltreated Chiraren ^ 



County Type 
of Child 

.Urban- 



Suburban 



Rural 







(297,600) 

\ ■ ' ' ' 


10.9 






'*(1;^,S00) 8.8 

* 




(219.600) 


11.4 




1 



10 
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Estimated Number of Recognized "In-scope" Children 
per 1 .000 U S Children in County Type Category 



^ The estimated number of children in each category is presented 
in parentheses . 

2 U S Census definitions for county .types are used "Urban" 
counties are those located wrthtn a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMS A) which contains a central .crty "Suburban" 
counties are located withtn an SMSA but do not Contain a central 
City "Rural" counties are not located inside an SMSA , 

3 County type was reported on 100% of the "in-scope"^ children 

♦ i 



As indicated above, only 21% of the "in-scope" children 
recognized by non-CPS agencies and reported to the 
study were also reported to the local CPS agency. The 
proportion reported to CPS varied qonsidetably across 
agency types. This information is presented in Figure 13, 
The kcyjinglingsare: 

• Public schools reported to CPS only 13% of the'*in- 
scope*" children which they recognized and reporte^^fo 
the study. ^ . ( 

• Public schools reported to CPS more than twice 2A 
, many "in-icopc" children as were reported bya/ij^ 

•other agency type. 

• Hospitals reported to (^PS a higher proportion of the 
recognized ''in-scopc" children than any other agc;Ky 
type—but even they reported'btily 56% of recognized 
cases. 

The data presented in Figures 12 and 13 indicate that 
public schools are crucial idurces of information to CPS 
agencies regarding maltreated children. In addition, the 
schools clearly have the potential to report many more 
such children to CPS. 

r 
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Not all recognized **in-scope" children necessarily have 
equal probabilitiesofbeingreportedtoCPS. Akey fmding 
in this regard is: 

• Neither the chikTs race nor his/ her family's income is 
related to the probability that his/ her "in-scopc^ 
maltreatment, once recognized, will be repofcd'to 
CPS. ■ ^ 

In contrast, the child's age makes an important differ- 
ence, as indicated in Figure 14. The key findings are: 

• Preschool ch^ldreaare much more likely, once recog- 
nized as "in-scope," tOvbc reported to CPS. Sixty-one 
percent of recognized preschool children (aged 0-5) ^ 
are reported. By contrast, only 30% of elementary 
school age children (aged 6-11) and 24% of adoles- 
cents (^ged 12r 17) recognized "in-scopc" children are 
reported to CPS agencies, 

• The actual number of **in-scope'' children reported to 
CPS, however, is nearly constant from pne age cate- 
gory to the next. 

The severity of the child's injury or impairmenl^also is 
related to the probability that the rh^treated will be 
reported to CPS, [See Figure 15] The key findings are : 

• Almost alUi.e,, 87%) recognized "in-scope*" fatalities . 
are reported to CPS, 

• Among the seriously injured/ impaired recognized *^in- 
scope" children, less than one-fourtfi are reportpd to 
CPS,^ 

• Even among the moderately injured/ impaired recog- 
^nized **in-scopc'' children, le^s than dne-third are 
reported toCPS,** 

Based on ^he data collected in the 26 sample counties, an 
estimate was made of the«annual number of children <^ 
reported to all CPS agencies nationwide. This estimate is 
presented in Figure 16. The k;^ findings are: 

• Nationally, 1,101,500 children are reported to CPS 
^agencies annually as suspected victims of child mal- 

) treatment. 
'*Ofthose children reported, 43% (i.c„ 470,500) are x 
subsuntiated by the CPS agencies as victims. 

• Of th? children substantiated, 45% (i.e., 21 2,400) are 
^'in-scopc" in terms of the study's definitions.^® 




*These figure i indicate that those child re nW reported t 
ousiy injured/ impaired aithoie reported. The unrepontd ca^ 
therefore* not trivial. 

'^It II neither lurpntflng nor diKoncerting that more thaii half of the 
lubtunliated CPS casei do not nneet the itudy*i ngorous definitioni 
which require demonstrable harm in order to count a child ai *iA- 
icope." Many children not meeting the study definitions, such as chtl-^ 
dren who have not yet been harmed, but who arejudfpd to be **at risk,** 
of harm, are very appropriately Krved by CPS agencies. 



Flgurt Sources of Reports of *1n-scope" Children to the Study 



Number of trvScope CMdren 
Reported from NorvCPS i^encies 
to either CP^ and/or tt)e Study 
(439,500 + jl 18.700 = 558,200) 



Number of IrvScope <!l>iidren 
Reported to the Study by CPS 
Agencies Or^ 



Number of trvScope Children 
Reported to the Study by Non* 
CPS Agencies, But Not Reported 
To CPS 




Number of ln*Scope Children 
Reported to CP^||y Study Non 
CPS Agencws 



Number of In-Scope Children ^ 
Reported to the Study from 
CPS Agencies 

(118.700 + 93.700 = 212.400) 



Grant Total s the Two Circles is the Undup*»cated Number of Children Reported to the Study by All Sources 1- 

439,500 + 118,700 + 93.700 = 652.000 ^ . 



' As noted previously in this report for convenience we have rounded off— 652.000— the estimated number of "in-scope" children 



CONCLUSIONS 



The National Incidence Study is a benchmark in the 
examination of the scope of child maltreatment in the 
United States. It certainly does not provide all the an- 
swers to all the questions regarding this serious problem. 
The study does, however, mark a major step forward in 
our understanding of magnitude and distributions of 
child abuse and neglect. Some of the major conclusions 
we draw from the study are: 

ER?C . 



• Child abuse and neglect in the U*S, is a problem of 
major proportions^ 



Even using a very conservative methodology; the study 
^estimates that at least 6S2/X)0 chiklren are demonstrably 
harmed b^ child maltreatment annually. It is very likely 
that the actual iigure is>,000,000 or more. 
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Figure 12. ^strnjated Aijnual Number of Recognized "In-scope" Childroijj^leported to the Study * 
; by 'Source of Information*' by NonrCPS Agencies 



Source o< * 
^•^ Iplofmatjon 

Pubhc School* 



Police/ Sheriff/ 
CoroW^ 



Courts/Correctiorts 



Hospitals 



Mental Hea«|fi 
Agencies ^^i 



Misc Social 
Services Agencies 



. Public Health 
• ^gefKJies 



(363,400) 



<53.900) 



(43,400) 



^6.800) 



(29.100) 



(22.400) 



(9.200) 



50 100 150 200 250-300 350 

Estimated Number ot "In-scope" Children per 1 .000 Reported to the Study 



400 



' The children copnted as "reported to the stu^" include (a) 
thjidren reported directly to the study,, but rK>t to^ local child 
"ffot^tive services {CP3|^ agency, (b) children not reported directly 
to tt>e study, but reported to CPS— and thus indirectly reported to 
the'fetody. and (c) children reported to the study both directly and 
indirectty (via CPS) 



2 The study counting procedures were designed to avoid double- 
counting As a result, some of the estimated numbers presented 
' here are very probably low. For'instance, any recognized "in- 
scope" child reported to the study by a hospital and (a) a court or 
corrections agency qr (b) a police/ shenff/ coroner or (c) a public 
health agency was not counted as a report from a hospital. 



ERLC 



«i *Only one-jifth of the children recognized as mal-^ 
treated by professionals if\ community institutions 
(e.^., scj^ools^iiospitah) are officially reported to local 
CPS agencies. ^ 



This finding raivs some very troubling questions. The 
first series of qi^tions revolve around the issue of why 
only one-fifth, or less, of recognized children are 
officially reported. Are professionals unaware of the 
stalfc^law^which require them to report? Are 
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professionals ^^afraid^to "get involv^'? Are they 
unwilling to "make the effort" necessary to cooperate 
with an official investigation? Are they\pjcssimistic, based 
on either "bitter experience" o^^falsc assumptions, that 
an official report v^ill result in any significant help for the 
child or'the family? 

A second group of questionsieaps ahead several years 
* to focus on "what if That is, what if we are able to 
discover why the reporting rate is so low among commu- 
nity professionals and we can devise strategies to in- 
crease significantly the reporting rate? If, for instance, 
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Figure 13: Proportion of Annual Number of Recognized *'In-scope" Children Reported to fPS Agency ^ by 
* Source of Infbrnnation^' 
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Number of "In-scope" Children Recognized and Reported to Study. Proportion Reported to CPS Agency 



^ The estimated mimber of cNldren in each category is preserrted 
m parentheses. ^ 

''T^s study counting procedures were designed to avoid double- 
counting As a result, some of the estimatod numbers pre^iented 
here are very probably low. For instance, any recognized "In- 
scope" child reported to CPS age^n^ by a public school arKi{9) a 
court or corrections agency or (b)r*a poltce/shenff/coroner or (c) a 



public health ager)cy or (d) a hospital was not counted as a report 
from a school Even though spme of the numbers may be 
somewhat low. there is no reason ta believe that any of the, 
proportions presented in this figure are tow 

3 Reports to CPS from "non-study" agenaes and private 
individuals are not included in this total. 
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FIgurt 14. Propdrtion of Annual Number of Recognized "In-scope" Childreh Reported to CPS Agency by- Age 

♦ ofChikJ^ ' • ' ^ ^ 

Age of ' ' 

Child 

I 0-5 



6-11 



12-17 




^ Number of "In-scope" Chrtdren Recogntzed and Reported to Stbdy, Propoi^j^Reported to CPS Agerwy 



^ The estimated nuflober of children m each category is presented in parentheses. 



Hgtire 15. Proportion of Annual Number of Recognized "In-scope" Children Reported to CPS Agency, by 
Severity of Injdty/lmpairment^ ' • 
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Number of "In-acope" Children Recognized and Reported to Study. F=^oportK)n Reported to CPS Agency I 



^ The ettfnated number of children m each category is presented in parentheses. 



Figure 16. "In-scope" Children Reported to and Substantiat^by CPS Agencies^ * 




Children reported to CPS agencies 
as suspected victims of child 
maltreatment 



Children substantiated by 
CPS agenctes as victims 
(43% of those reported) 



" In-sfcope" children who w^re reported to and 
substantiated by CPS agencies as victims (45% 
of those substantiated, 19% of these reported) 



^ All numbers are e^imated annua! totals 



professionais reported to CPS three-fifths rather than 
only one-fifth of the children recognized as maltreated, 
CPS caseloads of substantiated cases would increase by 
50%. How would local CPS agencies, already overbur- 
dened, be able to cope with such a dramatic increase in 
the number of children and families to serve? Would 
reso\jrces be increased or would current resources have 
to be spread more thinly to cover these additional 
clients? \^ x 



• No category of US, children is "immune " from child 
maltreatment, ^ 

The study discovered some provocative differences 
among various categories of maltreated children, but 
these differences do not mask the fact that children of 
both sexes, of all ages, of all races, of all incomes* and 
from all geographic settings are harmed by child abuse 
and neglect. * 
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